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SOME ASPECTS OF COURAGE. 

BY F. FOSTEB. 



Courage, physical courage especially, is perhaps the one 
virtue that no man will willingly confess himself deficient in. 
Our delinquencies with regard to the cardinal sins we admit 
with varying degrees of reluctance ; pride we consider wrong, but 
respectable ; appropriation of our neighbor's property, if effected 
with ultimate success and due regard for the law, we generally 
condone ; while men who would wax indignant at finding their 
names associated with that of Don Juan are rarer than they 
should be. The possessor of an overbearing disposition or a 
hasty temper is seldom deeply ashamed of it, probably because 
such faults are supposed to approach the heroic side of one's 
character. Men even who are proud of a capacity for ingenious 
lying are not very uncommon ; nay, sometimes a man will write 
himself an ass. But no man will seriously write himself a coward. 

As M. Alphonse Karr says I "On a mis Vhonneur des Jiommes 
dans la bravoure," whereas in a woman honor and virtue have 
been bracketed; and he adds that this places the woman at a 
great disadvantage. So that perhaps it is in exchange for the 
greatest social injustice ever perpetrated, or ever possible, that 
man has felt it only decent to exaggerate the importance of this 
quality after having decided that it shall mean honor to him. 
He has also decided that it shall be binding upon him alone, for 
let us be honest with ourselves, who admires aggressive, physical 
courage in a woman ? What we do admire in a heroine is not her 
courage, but that she remains a true woman in spite of her cour- 
age. A mere amazon cannot elicit the pure, warm adoration that 
every man deserving of the name feels for the memory of Joan of 
A.rc, whom we love for her passive fortitude under suffering. 
Efforts to make the pugnacious female, the woman with a man's 
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courage, interesting, are dismal failures. Fighting-man and 
freebooter though he is, Amyas Leigh refers to her with a tinge of 
contempt. " Perhaps I did speak a little hastily to her, consider- 
ing she saved my life, but what a brimstone it is ! MaryAmbreein 
a dark skin ! " It was not her desire to " walk on the cawsey with 
a jack and knapschalle, a Glasgow buckler and a broadsword that 
gave Mary Stuart her dire ascendancy over the minds of men, but 
her life of romantic misfortune, her fatal beauty and tragic death. 
Nor is Mary Ambree, "formost in battel!," the woman's figure 
that stands clearest in the intoxicating golden haze of the border 
ballads, though martial courage is first there, if anywhere. Some- 
how, we are more interested in May Margaret who pleads with 
the wraith of her murdered lover, risen from his bloody grave: 

" Is there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 
Is there ony room at your feet?" 
and, on being denied such terrible consolation, " gaed weeping 
away." 

Men are prone to contend most stubbornly for what they least 
understand. Otherwise, it might seem strange that most of us 
have but very vague ideas concerning this same courage or the 
causes of it. But, on regarding it narrowly, one is inclined to the 
belief that it is less a moral quality than a variable attitude of 
the mind resulting from mental phases entirely unconnected with 
anything moral or the reverse. This seems a good working theory, 
at any rate, in subjects first put to the test. For there can be no 
moral obliquity in possessing a sensitive, analytical temperament 
(unless, indeed, one should write a modern analytical novel.) Yet 
the odds are great that a man of such composition finding him- 
self under fire for the first time, will at once perceive his mind to 
be immeasurably too strong for his body. He will find himself 
"thinking too precisely on the event," and speculating when 
speculation is fatal to trimming the balance between mind and 
body. Habits of drill prove a salutary tonic for the rank and file, 
but there must be trying times for many a subaltern at his baptism 
of fire. And, should the first engagement be also by chance his 
last, yet not fatally so, he will probably spend the remainder of 
his life in the bitter, secret conviction that he is a coward. Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce has portrayed for us with remorseless exactness 
the experience of an untried officer in his story, One Officer, 
One Man. On reading it one has a most uncanny fellow feeling 
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with Captain Graffenreid whose sword-hand " trembled ; the 
other moved automatically, clutching at his clothes," and, alas ! 
he " fancied that the men noticed it. Was it fear ? he feared it 
it was. He panted like a dog and forgot to breathe until reminded 
by vertigo." He is particularly unfortunate, too, in being 
obliged to lie down next to the only man who has been shot, and 
seeing the thin stream of trickling blood and perceiving the 
" sickly, sweetish " odor. Finally, feeling that his honor is hope- 
lessly involved, the unhappy man commits suicide with his own 
sword, his death being charitably included with that of the private 
in the list of casualties which forms the title of the story ; for 
after all the regiment did not go into action. This favors 
the theory that the mind is responsible for the body's deliquen- 
cies in such cases, though one should remember Turenne's opinion 
to the contrary, when, starting at the sound of a cannon on the 
evening before battle, he addressed his body in most injurious 
language with the remark that it would tremble, indeed, if it only 
knew where he was going to take it on the morrow. Probably, if 
the fictitious Captain Graffenreid had thrown aside all shame, 
acted naturally, and become more really afraid and less 
afraid of being afraid, he might have "lived to fight another 
day," as did Hobart Pasha, a very real hero who died not many 
years ago. His description of what he experienced when under 
fire for the first time, given with absolute frankness, is delight- 
fully humorous. He says : " I candidly admit I was in mortal 
fear, and when a shell dropped right in the middle of us and was, 
as I thought, going to burst (as it did),. I fell down on my face. 
Lord John Hay, who was close to me and looking as cool as a 
cucumber, gave me a severe kick, saying, ' Get up, you cowardly 
young rascal ! are you not ashamed of yourself ?' I did get up 
and was ashamed of jnyself. ... By degrees all fear left 
me. I felt only excitement and anger." Fear with him seems 
to have been a sort of preliminary " stage fright ;" at least we 
hear no more of it, and in his varied experience in after life 
there was certainly no lack of danger. From hunting slavers to 
chasing the Czar's yacht under the guns of Sebastopol, he turns 
with zest to duelling, tells us how he ran the blockade six times 
in and out of the Southern ports, and devotes an unaffected para- 
graph to the occasion when he steamed down the Danube in the 
" Rethymo " between Russian batteries, among torpedoes, shoals 
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and sunken rocks, holding a pistol to the head of his pilot, whom 
he distrusted. 

The mental disquietude attending one's introduction to perils 
and dangers does not arise directly from fear of death or injury ; 
at least it is not confined to war. Mr. A. G. Steel, with all his ex- 
perience in cricket, refers to " the nervousness inevitable to every 
man on first going in to bat." Nor is it a disqualification : indeed, 
Major Philip Douglas has expressed an actual preference for men 
who paled a little at first and then steadied themselves. Prom 
this it would seem that in danger it is well to take one's reflective 
fit early and get it over, like the diseases of childhood. To com- 
pel the mind into a sort of wilful ignorance of peril, not to think, 
is obviously the best course open to the rank and file, but the 
officers have a far more difficult task. Restricted thinking, at 
least, is absolutely necessary in them, though they probably ob- 
viate its dangers by rigidly refraining from thinking about 
themselves. Bacon tells us that "in counsel it is good to see 
dangers, and in execution not to see them, except they be very 
great." Now both counsel and execution rest with many officers, 
and the demand upon their nerves is of the severest. Persistent 
investigation only confirms us in the opinion of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, who ought to know something of such matters, and 
who says: "Nothing sits worse on a fighting man than too much 
knowledge — except perhaps a lively imagination. " And suppose 
he has both ! 

There is very little in this world without antithesis, and we 
find some instances where habit does not harden a man's nerve. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, displayed such courage as is to 
be expected from one of his rank and race under fire at Bergen, 
yet afterwards was guilty of deserting his comrades in a street 
fight. King James II., as Duke of York, took his chance in 
sea-fights, yet forfeited his character for bravery at the Boyne. 
It is noteworthy that in both these cases salt water courage 
proved unavailing on land, and certainly at sea the conveniences 
for individual flight are limited and ignominious. Mr. Archibald 
Forbes points out Alexander III. as a man whose disregard of 
danger during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-7S had entirely 
deserted him in 1894. But the fear of assassination is a high- 
test case : it strained even the iron nerves of Cromwell. 

If we consider courage, not as the constant attribute of a 
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certaiD per centage of the population, but as a variable character- 
istic of most men, we are naturally curious concerning its ebb 
and flow. The hero of Canon Kingsley.'s great romance is of 
opinion that : " A Dutchman fights best drunk, a Frenchman 
fasting, an Englishman full, and a Spaniard when the devil's in 
him," which gives one the impression that an Englishman is 
physically fittest for the fray. Major Whyte Melville is more 
thoughtful, less flippant altogether : he thinks that men are brave 
from various motives, from " ambition, from emulation, from 
the habit of confronting danger, some from a naturally chival- 
rous disposition, backed by strong physical nerves," adding that 
" the last alone are to be trusted in an emergency." They must 
have been men of this type to whom Cato addressed his famous 
speech : " Serpens, siiis, ardor arenae, dulcia virtuti : gaudet 
palientia duris," men of proof whom such words did not daunt. 
Such a tonic, however, cannot always be safely administered, 
Gideon's contemptuous advice that those who were fearful and 
afraid should return and depart early was promptly and cheer- 
fully accepted by more than two-thirds of his entire force, and 
stands as a warning to leaders placing too much reliance in gen- 
eral upon the spirit of chivalrous emulation. But Cato's harangue 
still finds an echo in modern times. Take a case by an author 
who writes much truth under the guise of fiction. Tommy Dodd 
addresses his troopers of the Belooch Beshaklis with, " * 0, men ! 
If you die you will go to hell. Therefore endeavor to keep alive. 
But if you go to hell, that place cannot be hotter than this place, 
and we are not told that we shall there suffer from fever. Con- 
sequently be not afraid of dying. File out there ! ' They grin- 
ned and went." Moreover, it is significant that the Highlander, 
a man who has the strongest belief in and the greatest cause to 
dread hell, and to whom death must appear as a lottery of con- 
siderable importance, is perhaps the coolest and bravest soldier in 
the world. When we reflect that half an ounce of lead suddenly 
passing between his ribs or perforating his skull may (by his 
creed) instantly translate him to a sphere of unspeakable, never- 
ending agony, we find his tranquil exposure to projectiles and 
weapons a very curious fact. Nor is it the coolness of despair, for 
his capacity for taking care of himself is one of the very charact- 
eristics that make the Scotsman so fine a soldier. We cannot 
argue conversely, because the Turk, who fights under a different 
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contract, death promising for him sure and certain joys after his 
own heart, though not quite so good a soldier as the Scot, is an 
exceedingly good one, nevertheless. Skobeleff understood his 
men and considered that their courage throve best in an atmos- 
phere of dare-devil gaiety, which he was always at great pains to 
create. Men actuated by strong religious principles, when they 
can be got to fight, generally do it effectually, with little or no fear 
apparent, but this is in a measure owing to the fact that there is 
not room in the human mind for more than one powerful emotion 
to operate at a time: fear cannot enter because the demon of 
fighting has the floor. 

After all, danger is not so much disconcerting bocause it may 
result in pain or death, as because it is big with import and some- 
thing unusual. Many a man will display more trepidation on the 
day of his wedding than on the first occasion he is called upon to 
face danger where there is no time for premeditation. It may be 
true, as some one recently observed, that our brave forefathers 
went to battle with stouter hearts than we take to the dentist, 
but they went to battle two or three times a month and we to the 
dentist once a quarter. Hotspur of the North — " he that kills me 
some six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his 
hands and says to his wife : ' Pie upon this quiet life ! I want 
work ' " — belongs to a type and an age in which cowardice was 
considered not only disgraceful but eccentric. 

Some moral, or perhaps intellectual, constitutions have idio- 
syncracies for certain subjects of fear, just as some physical con- 
stitutions have unaccountable antipathies for particular drags, 
cocaine, morphine or strychnia ; as equivalents for which may be 
cited cats, deep water, dizzy altitudes, poverty, etc. Johnson 
frankly admitted that he feared death and what comes after, 
though he was a virtuous man and physically courageous. Villon 
specially and pathetically dreaded the gallows, and reasonably, 
considering his habits ; whereas Gordon Pasha feared the Mahdi 
less than he did a dinner party, for which he appears to have had 
an almost malignant antipathy. 

The crude idea that men are of two classes, courageous and 
cowardly, the former worthy of all praise and the latter deserv- 
ing of scarcely enough consideration to brand them with con- 
tempt, is easily recognized as a fallacy upon very slight reflec- 
tion. But the nucleus round which this exaggeration has 
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gathered is of such import "that one can scarcely feel surprised. 
There is a condition possible to some few souls that, if not really 
the highest attribute of humanity, would be chosen by most men 
of noble mould, were selection possible. It is the unawed tran- 
quility, the absolute inability to fear, that some men, not many, 
possess, or rather, one should say, by which some men are 
possessed. An instance of such courage on a low plane is that 
of Potemkin kicking aside the bloody head of his predecessor as 
he stepped to the block, an act almost indelicate enough to be 
humorous, yet, withal, significant of an iron nerve. Somewhere 
in the late '70's another Kussian, but this time a savant, gave a 
proof of what length a rapt intensity of purpose will carry a man 
to. In order to make good his theory that a suicide may be de- 
liberate and unrepenting, he subjected himself to hideous tor- 
ture ending in death, but under such circumstances that he 
might have relinquished his design at any stage of its progress. 
He lay on his back upon a bedstead from which he had 
stripped all the clothing, with a lamp placed underneath him so 
that the flame just touched his spine, rising at intervals to 
make notes, which were afterwards published. They show a calm 
spirit of research, and are slightly triumphant in tone, though 
touched into high relief once or twice by an expression of 
anguish. Insanity has become to such an extent the plea through 
the whole gamut of crime, from shoplifting to murder, that one 
hesitates to apply the mean and derogatory word to an act like 
this. The immense disproportion between the value of the proof 
and the means taken to arrive at it cannot rob the deed of a flavor 
of heroism, and heroism passing into a stage where admiration 
takes on a shudder is not common. Perhaps the supreme instance 
of it is found in Dante's interview with Farinata rising from the 
burning tomb. The sight of that tragic, noble soul portrayed by 
the terrible twin arts of Dante and Dore makes us long for the 
rare virtue of stoicism and to sing with Mr. Henley, that modern 
apostle of passive fortitude : 

" I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed t" 

It is distressing to find what unpleasant vices are quite com- 
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patible with courage of a high degree, vices that form a coustant 
factor of the character too, not such as can be regarded as sudden 
and isolated distortions of a too robust virtue, like Olive's 
forgeries, or Alexander's assassination of Clitus. But Marl- 
borough's personal courage, which was of the rarest, the 
tranquil, smiling kind, reminding one of the suave attention of a 
skillful whist player, is scarcely more conspicuous to posterity 
than his avarice and his treachery. Francisco de Carbajal, who 
enjoyed danger like a hoy at play, and joked until the last upon 
his own execution, which, being a sentence for high treason, was 
accompanied by details that could hardly he considered amusing 
even by a spectator, seems in his method of dealing with his 
prisoners to have been a sort of prototype of the famous Judge 
Jeffreys, with even larger capacity. Descending to the more pri- 
vate and personal delinquences, we regret to find Henri IV. a rene- 
gade in religion and a profligate; General Monk reputed a toss-pot, 
with a taste (and a capacity) for drinking all his companions 
under the table ; Gonzalo Pizarro and Wallenstein inordinately 
fond of fine clothes and outward show generally ; Luxembourg a 
voluptuary, a sybarite and a glutton ; Julius Caesar debased in his 
private life beyond the reach of criticism ; and, perhaps strangest 
of all, Nelson ever willing that his ears should be tickled with the 
sound of his own glory, accomplished without ostentation at the 
call of duty. 

What manner of plant is this courage, that thorns springing 
up do not choke it ? And are we to accept the dictum of some 
who, in these latter days, tell us that it is a waning virtue, dying 
for lack of exercise ? Must we admit that it is like the faculty 
for twitching one's scalp, or the dreaded vermiform appendix, a 
mere relic of something once necessary, but now no longer so_. 
and that our high regard for it is but an instance of valuation 
surviving value ? We should prefer to believe that the logic of 
the later pessimists has for once, at least, gone astray, and to 
agree with Thackeray that " bravery never goes out of fashion." 

F Fostee. 



